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As  the  usual  imagery  of  the  women’s  suffrage  movement  in  Britain 
is  of  women  chaining  themselves  to  railings  and  smashing  windows, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  few  people  would  associate  the  Scottish 
churches  with  such  a movement.  In  reality  the  struggle  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  encompassed  a great  diversity  of  ideas, 
individuals,  societies  and  methods,  of  which  the  contribution  of  the 
churches  is  by  no  means  the  only  aspect  to  be  ignored  in  the 
historiography  of  the  movement. 

One  of  the  three  earliest  suffrage  societies  in  Britain  was  the 
Edinburgh  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage,  founded  in 
1867;  it  survived  until  a limited  franchise  was  granted  to  women  in 
1918.  Members  campaigned  tirelessly,  holding  meetings  and 
sending  resolutions  and  petitions  to  parliament.  Respectability  was 
considered  very  important,  and  though  women  comprised  the 
majority  of  members,  professors,  town  councillors  and  clergymen 
often  appeared  on  their  platforms  at  public  meetings. 

In  1895  the  opinions  of  religious  leaders  on  the  subject  of 
women’s  suffrage  were  collected  and  published  as  a book,  and  a 
number  of  Scottish  divines  were  included:  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall 
Lang,  Dr  Cameron  Lees,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Lindsay  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  all  of  whom  were 
in  favour  of  extending  the  franchise  to  women.  Dr  Lindsay 
described  the  refusal  to  do  so  as  “a  survival  of  theoretical 
Paganism,  tending  to  perpetuate  much  of  the  practical  Paganism 
that  lingers  in  legislation  and  social  life”.1 

By  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  although  there 
were  local  women’s  suffrage  societies  still  in  existence,  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  National  Union  of  Women’s  Suffage  Societies 
(NUWSS),  there  was  no  sign  of  any  real  progress.  Then  a new 
organisation,  the  Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union  (WSPU)  was 
started  in  Manchester  by  Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  her  daughters. 

* I am  grateful  to  David  Rubinstein,  Rosalind  Mitchison  and  T.  C.  Smout,  who 
provided  helpful  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper.  I would  also  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  ESRC  who  funded  the  research.  Aberdeen  University 
Press  has  published  the  book,  A Guid  Cause — The  Women's  Suffrage  Movement 
in  Scotland. 

' Glasgow  Herald,  27  April  1895.  Lady  Frances  Balfour  wrote  about  Dr  Cameron 
Lees  and  his  support  for  women’s  suffrage  in  her  autobiography,  Ne  Obliviscaris 
Dmna  Forget  (London,  1930),  133-36. 
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The  Pankhursts  believed  that  methods  used  by  the  existing 
women’s  suffrage  societies  had  long  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
that  new  tactics,  which  would  bring  the  issue  of  “votes  for  women’’ 
to  the  forefront  of  politics,  were  required.  In  1905  Christabel 
Pankhurst  created  a disturbance  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester,  spat  in  the  face  of  the  policeman  who  removed  her, 
and  was  arrested,  thereby  amassing  an  enormous  amount  of 
publicity  for  the  cause.  The  Pankhursts  moved  WSPU  head- 
quarters to  London,  and  a new  force  in  British  politics  began. 

Scottish  branches  of  the  WSPU  were  formed  in  1906.  The 
impact  that  this  new  dynamic  union  had  on  the  traditional  suffrage 
societies  can  be  seen  in  the  minutes  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Association,  which  had  been  formed  in  1902  and  which 
was  torn  asunder  by  the  advent  of  the  WSPU.2 3  The  following  year 
a group  of  WSPU  members  objected  to  the  increasingly  dictatorial 
control  exercised  by  the  Parkhursts  and  broke  away  from  the 
Women’s  Freedom  League,  which  was  to  be  militant  but 
democratic.  A number  of  Scottish  women  followed,  and  both 
militant  societies  continued  to  have  strong  representation  in 
Scotland.  However,  the  main  impact  of  militancy  in  Scotland,  as 
in  England,  was  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  women  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  Most  of  those  women  had  no  desire  to 
break  the  law  but  they  formed  constitutional  societies  affiliated  to 
the  NUWSS  as  far  north  as  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

An  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  churches  was  shown 
from  an  early  stage.  In  May  1909  the  Edinburgh  Society  organised 
an  “At  Home”  during  the  General  Assembly  which  was  attended 
by  500  guests  from  all  over  Scotland.  It  was  reported  that  Lady 
Frances  Balfour’s  speech  was  “especially  enjoyed  as  she  took  for 
texts  many  Assembly  happenings”.  In  September  of  that  year 
another  constitutional  society,  the  Scottish  University  Women’s 
Suffrage  Union,  wrote  to  the  ministers  of  most  of  the  large 
churches  in  Glasgow,  offering  to  supply  speakers  on  the  subject  of 
women’s  suffrage,  which  resulted  in  members  of  the  Union 
addressing  eighteen  different  church  literary  societies.' 

By  1912  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  speedy 
passage  of  a Bill  enfranchising  women.  Because  of  the  complexities 
of  the  political  situation  militant  tactics  had  not  achieved  that  goal, 
and  the  WSPU  declared  “war”  on  the  government  by  means  of 
violent  attacks  on  property.  At  the  same  time  consciousness  of  the 

2 The  minutes  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Association  for  Women  s 
Suffrage,  1902-18,  are  in  the  Department  of  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts, 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

3 Common  Cause,  27  May  and  28  October  1909.  (The  Common  Cause  was  the 
organ  of  the  NUWSS.) 
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issues  involved  in  granting  or  denying  women  the  parliamentary 
franchise  had  led  to  many  non-militant  societies  being  formed.  One 
such  organisation  was  the  Scottish  Churches  League  for  Woman 
Suffrage. 

Suffrage  leagues  connected  with  various  churches  already  existed 
in  England,  and  in  fact  it  was  the  secretary  of  one  of  those  leagues  who 
approached  a number  of  ministers  in  Scotland  with  the  suggestion  of 
a Scottish  league.4  A meeting  to  consider  the  formation  of  a Scottish 
Churches  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  on  1 1 March  1912.  The  Rev.  Dr  Drummond,  minister  of 
Lothian  Road  United  Free  Church,  presided,  and  the  motion  for  such 
a league  to  be  formed  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  during  the  General  Assembly,  in  St 
Andrew’s  Square  (Edinburgh)  on  24  May,  when  a constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  League,  the  object  of  which  was  ‘“to  unite  on  a 
non-party  basis  members  or  adherents  of  any  of  the  Scottish 
Churches  who  are  in  favour  of  woman  suffrage,  in  order  to  secure 
for  women  the  Parliamentary  vote  on  the  same  conditions  as  men’, 
the  work  being  carried  on  by  religious  and  educational 
methods”.5  Office-bearers  were  appointed  with  Lady  Frances 
Balfour  as  president. 

No  one  more  appropriate  could  have  been  chosen.  Lady 
Frances,  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  almost  unique 
amongst  the  Scottish  aristocracy  in  being  an  ardent  supporter  of 
women’s  suffrage.  From  the  1880s  onwards  she  campaigned 
ceaselessly  for  the  cause.  At  the  same  time  she  was  deeply  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  got  as  much  enjoyment  from  the 
General  Assembly’s  meetings  each  year  as  other  women  might  have 
got  from  visits  to  the  theatre.6 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  League  was  held  two  days  later, 
on  Sunday,  26  May,  and  took  the  form  of  a devotional  service  in 
the  Queen’s  Hall,  when  an  “inspiring”  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  L.  MacLean  Watt  of  St  Stephen’s  parish,  Edinburgh. 
During  the  summer  literature  was  sent  to  secretaries  of  guilds  and 
other  societies  connected  with  the  churches  throughout  Scotland, 
resulting  in  numerous  applications  for  membership.7 

Glasgow  Herald , 12  March  1912.  (The  part  played  in  the  movement  by  the 
churches  in  England  has  been  as  neglected  as  for  Scotland  ) 

5 Ibid.,  25  May  1912. 

This  judgement  is  based  on  her  autobiography  (see  above,  n.  1)  and  on 
correspondence  in  the  Balfour  Collection  which  is  in  the  Scottish  Record  Office 
GD433/2. 

Scottish  Churches  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  Year  ending  1913.  National  Library  of  Scotland  oN.L.S.Q 
X.222.d.l,  “Miscellaneous Suffrage  Material”.  A.  J.  R.  ed.  The  Suffrage  Annual 
and  Women’s  Who’s  Who  (London,  1913),  103-05. 
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In  the  months  that  folllowed  the  League  was  active  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  on  11  February  1913  a public 
meeting  on  “The  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Women’s  Movement” 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Inverness,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Inverness  Women’s  Suffrage  Society.  The  chief  speaker  was  Dr  R. 
J.  Drummond  from  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  instigators — as  noted 
above — of  the  Scottish  League,  and  a vice-president.  He  “was 
supported  on  the  platform  by  clergymen  representing  all  the 
different  religious  denominations  in  the  town”.  In  the  same  month 
a meeting  was  held  in  Elgin  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  United 
Free  Church  Women’s  Guild,  with  a talk  on  “The  Moral  Aspect 
of  the  Women’s  Movement”.8 

It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  think  of  church  support  as 
being  given  only  to  the  constitutional,  non-militant  branch  of  the 
movement.  On  13  March  1913  Emmeline  Pankhurst  addressed  a 
large  public  meeting  in  St  Andrew’s  Hall,  Glasgow.  She  was  at  that 
time  on  bail  and  due  to  stand  trial  on  1 April  for  incitement  to 
violence.  The  meeting  was  reported  in  full  by  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
with  a list  of  the  names  of  the  platform  party,  which  included:  the 
Rev.  Joseph  and  Mrs  Mitchell,  The  Manse,  Mauchline;  the  Rev. 
William  and  Mrs  John,  The  Manse,  Catrine;  the  Rev.  R.  and  Mrs 
Sharpe,  The  Manse,  Carstairs;  the  Rev.  John  Picken,  The  Manse 
of  Libberton,  Carnwath;  the  Rev.  C.  S.  and  Mrs  Kennedy,  Sheriff 
Park,  Rutherglen;  the  Rev.  John  Chambers,  The  Manse,  Law 
Junction;  the  Rev.  and  Mrs  Lyle  Rodgers,  Congregational  Manse, 
Galston;  the  Rev.  R.  Menzies,  Camphill  U.F.  Church,  Langside; 
the  Rev.  F.  Carlisle  Burton,  the  Rectory,  Girvan;  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Johnson,  Caledonia  Road  U.F.  Church;  the  Rev.  William  R.  and 
Mrs  Thomson,  U.F  Manse,  Bellshill;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  and  Mrs 
Dickie,  The  Manse,  Bearsden.  Even  the  proposer  of  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mrs  Pankhurst  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  was  a 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  F.  Carlisle  Burton.9 

Not  surprisingly,  the  idea  of  so  many  ministers  publicly 
supporting  someone  charged  with  incitement  to  violence  provoked 
a strong  response.  The  first  letter  to  the  editor  (signed  HOPE)  in 
the  Herald  of  18  March  began  “Sir, — I think  it  is  a very  distressing 
thing  that  so  many  of  our  clergymen  openly  countenance  the 
militant  suffragists”.  The  letter  concluded,  “I  had  intended  to  join 
a certain  Church  in  town,  but  since  this  ‘Pankhurst’  meeting  1 have 
changed  my  mind”.  The  letter  which  followed  began:  “The  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  have  been  waiting  to  hear  what 
explanation  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  were  present  on  the 

* Report  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Federation  of  the  NUWSS  in  Common  Cause, 
14  March  1913. 

v Glasgow  Herald , 14  March  1913. 
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platform  at  Mrs  Pankhurst’s  meeting  have  to  offer  for  their 
extraordinary  conduct”.  The  writer  went  on  to  list  some  of  the  acts 
of  militant  suffragists  and  ended,  “we  are  entitled  to  know  the 
grounds  on  which  14  ministers  approve  of  dangerous  anarchy  and 
self-confessed  anarchists”. 

In  the  days  that  followed  various  women  wrote  to  the  Herald 
thanking  the  clergymen  for  their  support.  On  22  March  a long  letter 
in  defence  of  militancy  by  Mary  Aitkin  concluded  with  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  so  many  clergymen 
at  Mrs  Pankhurst’s  meeting:  “Surely  this  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  At  least  the  Church  is  wakening  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  roots  of  the  women’s  movement  are  deeply 
intertwined  with  all  that  is  purest  and  most  spiritual  in  life  and 
religion.  All  honour  to  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  a righteous  cause, 
were  willing  to  face  misunderstanding,  sneers,  and  vituperation 
from  anonymous  anti-suffragists.”  On  25  March  a long  letter  from 
James  Gray,  Berkeley  Street  United  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  began, 
“We  are  men  and  citizens  as  well  as  ministers  and  must  be  allowed 
the  ordinary  right  to  think  and  act  for  ourselves”.  A passionate 
call  for  the  emancipation  of  women  in  order  to  put  right  all  that 
was  wrong  with  society  followed:  “The  women’s  movement  is,  in 
my  mind,  the  greatest  question  of  the  day,  and  the  first  practical 
attempt  in  this  country  to  realise  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the 
earth”. 

That  same  month  the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the  Women’s 
Freedom  League  reported  that  the  Rev.  James  Black,  who  had 
presided  over  a meeting  of  theirs,  “did  so  despite  intimidating 
letters  and  advice  which  had  poured  in  on  him  during  the  week,  and 
declared  that  it  was  because  of  his  being  a minister  of  Christ  that 
he  believed  in  the  Cause,  which  appeals  to  right,  justice  and  truth”. 
And  the  Women’s  Freedom  League  in  Glasgow  reported  a series  of 
successful  drawing-room  meetings  in  Garelochhead:  “One  of  the 
many  pleasing  features  of  the  meetings  was  the  short  speech  made 
by  the  parish  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr  Paterson,  when  moving  a vote 
of  thanks.  . . . Only  a few  years  ago,  he  said,  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  find  himself  in  the  company  of  Suffragettes.  Now  he 
was  proud  of  the  privilege  of  allying  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
women  who  were  fighting  not  only  for  simple  justice  for  themselves 
but  also  for  the  good  of  humanity.”10 

This  aspect  was  also  emphasised  in  a brief  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Churches  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  in 
May  1913.  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  presiding,  “laid  stress  on  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  women’s  movement,  and  said  that  the  ethical 

'"The  Vote , 14  and  28  March  1913. 
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idea  was  slowly  but  surely  emerging,  and  the  belief  was  steadily 
gaining  ground  that  sex  should  deprive  no  woman  of  her  individual 
worth  as  a citizen.  Several  ministers  spoke,  testifying  to  the  need 
for  the  woman’s  vote  in  the  highest  interests  of  all  sections  of  the 
people,  and  also  to  the  value  of  women’s  work  in  the 
Churches.”" 

Support  for  their  cause  from  certain  members  of  the  clergy  did 
not  stop  militant  suffragettes  from  interrupting  church  meetings  in 
the  same  way  as  they  interrupted  other  public  meetings  in  both 
Scotland  and  England.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  such  an 
interruption  occurred  in  a meeting  of  the  United  Free  Church 
Assembly  in  Edinburgh  in  May  1913.  Two  women  had  gained  entry 
to  the  public  gallery,  and  in  the  middle  of  a report  of  the  committee 
on  church  life  and  work  and  public  morals  they  began  to  cry  out 
“Votes  for  Women”.  Although  the  women’s  action  caused 
something  of  an  uproar,  they  were  ejected  without  much  fuss,  and 
the  meeting  then  proceeded  as  normal.12 

A more  dramatic  incident  occurred  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
when  the  solicitor-general  for  Scotland  delivered  an  address  in 
South  Leith  United  Free  Church.  The  interrupters — three  women 
and  three  men — had  obviously  gone  to  the  meeting  for  the  express 
purpose  of  causing  a disturbance.  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch 
reported  that  no  sooner  had  the  speaker  begun  than  a woman 
“interrupted  by  saying  in  a shrill  voice  that  she  protested  against 
the  Solicitor-General  speaking,  because  he  belonged  to  a 
Government  which  denied  votes  for  women.  The  congregation 
listened  aghast,”  continued  the  Evening  Dispatch  reporter,  “and 
the  woman  was  allowed  to  have  her  say  before  they  realised  that 
the  service  was  being  made  the  occasion  of  a militant  suffragette 
demonstration.  So  unlooked  for  was  the  scene  that  quite  a 
sensation  was  caused  among  the  congregation,  most  of  whom  got 
on  their  feet.” 

Three  men  then  protested  in  turn  and  were  each  ejected,  but 
there  then  followed  what  the  reporter  called  “the  most  disgraceful 
of  the  scenes”.  A smartly-dressed  middle-aged  woman,  who  was 
described  as  having  “the  appearance  of  the  typical  militant”,  called 
out,  “What  about  the  women  who  are  in  prison?” 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  her  from  the  pew,  to 
which  she  clung  tenaciously,  and  when  eventually  she  was 
dragged  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  into  the  aisle,  she  resisted 
every  inch  of  the  way  to  the  door,  struggling  violently  all  the 

11  Votes  for  Women,  30  May  1913. 

12  Dundee  Advertiser,  29  May  1913. 
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while  and  flourishing  her  umbrella  over  her  head  in  a 
threatening  manner. 

Indeed,  before  the  outer  door  was  reached  she  had  “got  in” 
several  blows  on  the  heads  of  her  captors  with  the  umbrella.  So 
vigorous  was  her  attack,  that  she  had  to  be  temporarily 
deprived  of  her  umbrella  until  she  was  ejected.  . . . 

Members  of  the  congregation  looked  as  if  they  could  hardly 
believe  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes.  Such  an  occurrence  in 
church  seemed  incredible.  It  will  be  many  a day  before  the 
extraordinary  scenes  of  disturbance  will  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  present.13 

It  was  worth  quoting  this  eyewitness  account  at  some  length 
because  the  expression  of  combined  outrage  and  excitement  seems 
to  convey  an  authentic  reaction.  It  also  seems  a particularly  good 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  militant  suffragettes  were 
prepared  to  challenge  the  accepted  norms  of  behaviour  in  their 
struggle  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right.  The  interruption  of 
church  services  by  militant  suffragettes  was  already  occurring  in 
England  and  now  began  to  spread  to  Scotland  as  well. 

October  19  was  the  day  on  which,  in  accordance  with  “time- 
honoured  custom’’,  the  Scottish  judges  were  attending  St  Giles’ 
Cathedral  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  resumption  of  the  Court  of 
Session’s  winter  sittings.  Nothing  happened  during  the  first  half  of 
the  service  but  just  after  the  intercessory  prayer  a dozen  women 
rose  and  began  to  chant  the  names  of  suffragettes  who  were  at  that 
time  on  hunger  strike  in  Scottish  and  English  prisons.  “Save  all 
those  who  are  persecuted  and  suffer  for  conscience  sake”  they 
prayed  before  being  quietly  hustled  out.14  The  report  of  the 
incident  in  the  militants’  own  journal  described  St  Giles’  as  “the 
scene  of  what  was  probably  the  first  militant  protest  against 
injustice  and  oppression  since  that  of  brave  Jenny  Geddes”.15  At 
that  time  it  was  an  isolated  ocurrence  though,  as  will  be  seen,  such 
incidents  would  become  increasingly  common  a few  months  later. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  closing  months  of  1913  and 
opening  months  of  1914,  a determined  onslaught  was  being  made 
on  the  Scottish  churches  by  a non-militant  organisation,  the 
Northern  Men’s  Federation  for  Women’s  Suffrage,  which 
approached  every  presbytery  in  the  country,  asking  them  to  pass  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  women’s  suffrage.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
constitutional  women’s  suffrage  societies  in  Scotland  approached 
their  own  presbyteries.  On  25  November  Haddington  presbytery 

13  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch , 6 October  1913. 

14  Ibid.,  20  October  1913. 

15  The  Suffragette,  24  October  1913. 


discussed  a petition  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  local  society, 
asking  that  a deputation  be  received. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Hewat,  Tranent,  proposed  that  the  deputation 
not  be  heard,  and  this  was  seconded  by  Mr  W.  Goodfellow, 
Haddington,  their  arguments  being  centred  on  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  the  militants.  The  Rev.  T.  E.  S.  Clarke,  Saltoun,  did 
not  think  the  women’s  movement  should  be  so  summarily 
dismissed. 

Candidly,  for  his  part  he  had  never  seen  any  reasonable  objection 
to  a woman  who  paid  taxes  getting  a vote  as  well  as  a man.  . . . 
But  there  were  several  aspects  of  this  great  and  extraordinary 
movement  that  touched  the  Church  very  nearly.  ...  He  thought 
that  if  the  women  could  say  something  to  them  as  a Church  of 
how  they  could  help  them  in  the  fight  for  their  more 
unfortunate  sisters  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  hear  them, 
and  he  would  say  of  the  movement,  “God  bless  it’’. 

He  therefore  moved  that  the  deputation  be  heard  and  was  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  John  Kerr,  Dirleton.  However,  the  presbytery  voted  by 
eight  votes  to  six  not  to  receive  the  deputation.16 

One  writer  has  conjectured  that  it  was  this  refusal  by 
Haddington  presbytery  which  prompted  the  burning  of  Whitekirk 
church  by  suffragettes  on  26  February  1914. 17  However,  the 
suffragettes  made  it  clear  that  the  act  was  a response  to  the  first 
case  of  forcible  feeding  in  Scotland,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  as  a target  because  its  destruction  was  bound  to  have  a 
major  impact,  rather  than  because  it  was  an  ecclesiastical 
building.18 

Presbyteries  discussing  the  letter  from  the  Northern  Men’s 
Federation  did  not  have  to  decide  whether  to  receive  a deputation 
but  merely  whether  or  not  to  pass  a resolution  in  favour  of  women 
being  granted  the  parliamentary  franchise.  In  Dundee  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  Davidson  moved  that  the  communication  be  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  table  (i.e.  that  no  action  be  taken  on  it).  “He  said  woman  was 
fortunate  in  being  relieved  from  the  stupid  and  promiscuous 
medley  of  party  follies,  and  had  as  much  influence  without  a vote 
as  with  one.”  The  Rev.  J.  F.  G.  Orr,  Barnhill,  moved  that  the 
request  be  acceded  to,  “remarking  that  he  had  lived  in  New 
Zealand,  where  women  had  the  vote,  and  the  unanimous  opinion 

16  Glasgow  Herald , 26  November  1913. 

17  James  Logan,  “The  East  of  Scotland  Suffragist/Suffragette  Movement 
1900-1914”  (unpublished  Open  University  essay,  1977),  18. 

18  See  Leah  Leneman,  “Suffragettes  and  the  Burning  of  Whitekirk  Church  , 
Transactions  of  the  East  Lothian  Antiquarian  and  Field  Naturalists  Society , 
vol.  21. 
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there  was  that  the  granting  of  the  vote  to  women  had  in  every 
respect  been  a distinct  success”.  However,  it  was  Mr  Davidson  s 
motion  that  was  eventually  passed,  by  ‘‘a  large  majority  .'9  This 
provoked  a passionate  response  from  May  Grant,  one  of  Dundee’s 
leading  suffragettes,  the  daughter  of  a minister  who  had  herself 
been  involved  in  missionary  work. 

I see  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  ministers  in  Dundee  have 
decided  that  they  will  do  nothing  to  help  the  women  of  this 
country  to  raise  themselves  to  the  status  of  free  citizens.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  Church  has  refused  to  support 
progress,  but  in  this  case  its  position  is  the  more  reprehensible 
if  we  consider  how  much  it  owes  to  those  who  are  struggling  for 
freedom.  Who  fill  the  churches,  so  far  as  they  are  filled?  Who 
do  Sunday  school  work?  Who  raise  church  funds?  Who  visit  the 
poor  and  the  sick?  The  men?  Nay,  verily!  As  one  who  is  deeply, 
passionately,  attached  to  the  Auld  Reformed  Kirk  o’  the  Realm, 
and  who  has  served  her  for  ten  years  at  home  and  for  four  and 
a half  years  abroad,  I protest  against  the  attitudes  of  her 
ministers — an  attitude  as  banal  as  it  is  insulting.20 

In  view  of  the  propensity  of  Glaswegian  clergymen  to  stick  their 
necks  out  and  publicly  support  even  the  militant  side  of  the 
movement,  it  should  come  as  no  great  surprise  to  discover  that 
Glasgow  presbytery  was  one  which  did  give  its  approbation  to 
women’s  suffrage.  This  so  alarmed  the  anti-suffragists  that  the 
Scottish  League  for  Opposing  Woman  Suffrage  put  out  a circular 
letter,  signed  by  two  of  its  presidents,  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  and 
Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  and  addressed  to  all  Church  of  Scotland 
ministers,  imploring  them  to  keep  the  Church  free  of  “such 
disruptive  influences”.21 

This  circular  letter  was  printed  in  various  newspapers.  After 
reading  it  in  the  Scotsman  one  man,  John  McMichael,  wrote  a letter 
concerning  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  presbyteries  discussing  and 
coming  to  a decision  on  the  question  of  women’s  suffrage.  As  he 
believed  strongly  that  women  should  have  the  vote,  that  the  question 
was  as  much  a religious  as  a political  one,  and  that  the  churches  had 
been  mistakenly  silent  concerning  some  great  issues  in  the  past,  he 

19  Dundee  Advertiser,  4 December  1913.  Although  an  anti-suffragist,  the  Advertiser's 
editor  was  unhappy  about  Mr  Davidson’s  apparent  contempt  for  the  parliamentary 
franchise. 

20  Ibid.,  5 December  1913.  On  6 December  Harcourt  Davidson  replied  to  May  Grant’s 
letter,  insisting  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  agreed  with  his  views;  a further  letter 
of  May  Grant’s,  in  response  to  this,  appeared  on  10  December. 

21  NLS,  Acc.  4498.  The  letter  is  dated  19  December  1913.  When  it  appeared  in  the 
Dundee  Advertiser  May  Grant  responded  (29  December)  and  further  correspon- 
dence followed. 
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naturally  concluded  that  church  leaders  should  have  the  courage  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  question.  In  a response  to  this  letter 
someone  signing  himself  “A.B.”  disagreed  with  Mr  McMichael. 
The  suffrage  question,  he  maintained,  was  “an  acute  and 
embittered  contemporary  controversy  on  which  members  of  all 
Churches  hold  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another’’.  He 
therefore  felt  that  such  a divisive  issue  was  an  unsuitable  topic  for 
presbyteries  to  discuss.22 

In  January  1914  it  was  the  turn  of  Edinburgh  presbytery  to 
become  the  centre  of  controversy.  The  presbytery  had  two  requests 
to  consider,  one  from  the  Northern  Men’s  Federation  that  the 
General  Assembly  be  overtured  in  favour  of  women’s  suffrage,  and 
one  from  the  Edinburgh  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage 
that  the  presbytery  receive  a deputation  on  the  subject.  The  Rev. 
Dr  Burns,  Edinburgh,  moved  that  the  presbytery  take  no  action  on 
either  communication  as  he  believed  that  women’s  suffrage  was 
entirely  beyond  their  scope.  His  chief  opposer,  Professor  W.  P. 
Paterson,  said  that  “Dr  Burns  had  voiced  an  objection  often  heard 
in  these  degenerate  modern  days.  That  objection  was  that  the 
Church  should  take  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  matter  which 
had  a political  complexion.  Shades  of  John  Knox!”  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  “it  seemed  to  him  a very  strong  course  for  the 
Presbytery  of  the  National  Church  to  take  to  say  that  it  would  not 
even  listen  to  what  the  women  had  to  say”.  (Strangely  enough.  Dr 
Burns  expressed  personal  sympathy  with  women’s  desire  for  the 
vote  while  Professor  Paterson  expressed  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  enfranchising  women.)  Ultimately  the  presbytery  decided  not  to 
overture  the  General  Assembly  but — by  32  votes  to  25 — to  receive 
the  deputation.  As  far  as  the  Scotsman  was  concerned,  this  was  the 
worst  possible  decision,  for — “What  is  the  sense  in  receiving  a 
deputation  after  the  case  which  the  deputation  are  going  to  argue 
has  already  been  decided  against  them?”23 

The  presbytery’s  reception  of  the  deputation  from  the 
Edinburgh  Society  appears  in  any  case  to  have  been  something  of 
an  anti-climax,  for  a deputation  from  the  Scottish  League  for 
Opposing  Woman  Suffrage  was  received  on  the  same  day.  The 
presbytery  eventually  agreed  on  a motion  “deploring  the  social  and 
economic  evils  from  which  so  many  women  suffered,  sympathising 
with  them  in  their  efforts  towards  amelioration,  and  expressing  no 
opinion  of  the  question  of  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
women”.24  Fortunately  that  same  month  suffragists  at  least  had 

22  The  Scotsman,  29  and  30  December  1913. 

23  Ibid.,  8 January  1914. 

24  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch,  28  January  1914;  Dundee  Advertiser,  29  January 
1914. 
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something  to  hearten  them,  for  Irvine  presbytery  carried  by  12 
votes  to  4 a motion  of  “hearty  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  women 
for  their  political  rights”,  and  agreed  to  send  an  overture  to  the 
General  Assembly.25 

It  was  not  only  the  Church  of  Scotland  presbyteries  which  were 
approached  by  the  Northern  Men’s  Federation,  for  United  Free 
Church  presbyteries  also  received  letters  requesting  them  to 
overture  the  General  Assembly  in  favour  of  women’s  suffrage. 
During  the  war  years  the  United  Free  Church  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  “Recognition  of  Women 
in  Church  Life  and  Work”,26  so  it  might  be  supposed  that  more 
support  for  women’s  suffrage  would  have  been  forthcoming  from 
this  source.  However,  the  place  of  women  within  the  Church  was 
clearly  considered  a very  different  matter  from  their  parliamentary 
enfranchisement,  for  though  the  proposal  provoked  considerable 
discussion  in  some  of  the  presbyteries  the  result  in  all  of  those 
reported — Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Irvine  and  Kilmarnock,  Stirling, 
Haddington,  Dumbarton,  Perth,  Paisley,  Stirling,  Banff, 
Auchterarder  and  Orkney — was  the  same:  without  exception  they 
considered  it  injudicious  or  incompetent  to  send  an  overture  on  the 
subject  to  the  General  Assembly  and  resolved  to  take  no  action  in 
the  matter.27  Of  course  this  did  not  constrain  individual  members 
of  the  clergy,  and  as  late  as  March  1914— when  militant  action  was 
at  its  peak — the  Rev.  Robert  Primrose,  Erskine  United  Free 
Church,  Stirling  (formerly  of  Glasgow),  presided  over  a meeting 
held  in  Stirling  under  the  auspices  of  the  WSPU.28 

By  this  time  suffragette  interruptions  of  church  services  were  in 
full  spate.  In  Edinburgh  on  21  December  1913  a number  of  women 
rose  and  chanted  a prayer  for  imprisoned  suffragettes  at  the 
morning  service  in  St  Giles’  Cathedral,  and  the  same  evening 
several  of  them  did  the  same  at  St  John’s  Episcopal  Church.29  On 
19  January  1914  the  Dundee  Advertiser  reported  an  incident  in  a 
Dundee  church  the  previous  evening.  At  the  Ward  Chapel  Dr  K.  C. 
Anderson  had  preached  on  the  subject  of  “The  Theatre  Discharging 
the  Function  of  the  Church”  (he  was  discussing  George  Bernard 

25  The  Vote , 23  January  1914;  Forward,  24  January  1914. 

26  For  the  General  Assembly’s  discussion  of  this  report  see  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  General  Assembly  (Edinburgh,  1916). 
1 owe  this  reference  to  Lesley  MacDonald. 

27  Glasgow  Herald,  6 January  and  4 February  1914;  the  Scotsman  and  Dundee 
Advertiser,  4 February  1914;  Paisley  Daily  Express,  4 March  1914;  Orkney 
Herald,  18  March  1914.  If  any  United  Free  Church  presbytery  had  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  women’s  suffrage,  it  would  certainly  have  been  reported 
in  the  suffrage  press. 

28  Dundee  Advertiser,  14  March  1914. 

29  The  Suffragette,  2 January  1914. 
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Shaw’s  play  Mrs  Warren’s  Profession,  which  dealt  with 
prostitution).  “During  the  closing  proceedings  of  the  service,’’ 
according  to  the  Advertiser,  “a  suffragette  who  was  seated  in  the 
balcony  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pulpit  created  considerable  sensation 
among  the  worshippers  when  she  rose  and  in  a tremulous  voice 
asked  the  congregation  to  pray  for  those  women  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  fighting  for  the  cause  of  these  unfortunate  girls.” 
In  February  two  WSPU  members  went  to  speak  to  Dr  Wallace 
Williamson  of  St  Giles’  Cathedral  and  asked  him  if  he  would  “pray 
for  the  Suffragist  prisoner  who  is  enduring  the  hunger  and  thirst 
strike  for  conscientious  motives”.  He  refused  on  the  grounds  that 
that  was  the  province  of  the  prison  chaplain.  The  following  Sunday 
morning  a party  of  thirteen  women  and  two  men  attended  the 
service  at  St  Giles’  and  at  the  end  of  the  intercessory  prayer  chanted 
their  own  prayer  for  the  woman  in  Calton  jail  as  well  as  two  women 
in  English  prisons  before  being  asked  to  leave  the  church.30 

In  March  a request  was  made  to  the  Rev.  D.  McAdam  Muir  that 
prayer  be  publicly  offered  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow.  He  replied 
that  it  could  not  be  done  because  it  was  “unusual”,  and  though  he 
expressed  willingness  to  pray  for  all  prisoners  and  captives, 
especially  those  suffering  for  conscience  sake,  this  was  not  enough 
for  the  suffragettes,  and  the  following  Sunday  some  thirty  of  them 
attended  the  cathedral  and  chanted  a prayer.  That  particular 
day — 15  March  1914 — was  one  of  concerted  effort  throughout 
Britain,  and  many  churches  had  their  services  interrupted, 
including  the  Tron  Kirk  in  Edinburgh,  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  Church 
(Episcopal)  in  Dundee,  and  the  West  Parish  Church  in  Aberdeen. 
A leaflet  entitled  “An  Appeal  to  God”  was  distributed  by 
suffragettes  after  the  services.31  The  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal 
described  the  incident  in  that  city.  Two  women  in  the  body  of  the 
church  rose  and  chanted 

O Lord,  open  the  ears  of  this  congregation  to  our  message. 
Lord,  bless  and  save  Mrs  Pankhurst. 

Lord,  bless  and  prosper  our  cause. 

The  reporter  continued: 

They  began  in  rather  weak  and  trembling  voices,  visibly 
affected  by  nervousness,  and  as  they  reached  the  last 
intercession  they  seemed  to  gather  confidence.  The  first  sentence 

30  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch  and  Scotsman,  12  February  1914;  The  Suffragette, 
27  March  1914.  The  Scotsman  mentioned  only  the  interruption,  not  the  interview, 
and  the  local  WSPU  organiser  wrote  in  to  say  that  the  action  would  not  have  been 
taken  had  Dr  Williamson  complied  with  their  “simple  request”. 

11  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch,  Scotsman,  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal  and  Aberdeen 
Free  Press,  16  March  1914;  The  Suffragette,  20  March  1914. 
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was  practically  inaudible,  while  the  second  was  also  barely 
heard,  but  the  third  intercession  rang  through  the  whole  church. 

The  women  sat  down,  evidently  having  no  further  desire  to 
interrupt  the  service.  They  were  approached  by  . . . the  session 
clerk  and  ...  the  church  officer,  and  on  being  requested  to 
•retire  they  did  so  quietly. 

How  did  congregations  react  to  such  interruptions?  The 
answer  depends  somewhat  on  what  one  reads.  After  the  first 
incident  in  St  Giles’,  the  WSPU  journal,  The  Suffragette , reported 
that  “some  looked  astonished,  but  there  were  also  many 
expressions  of  sympathy,  both  in  looks  and  whispers”.  However, 
after  the  Aberdeen  interruption  the  Free  Press  claimed  that 
“indignation  was  freely  expressed  that  the  sanctity  of  the  service 
should  have  been  so  disturbed,  and  strong  disapproval  of  the 
occurrence  was  voiced  by  representative  members  of  the 
congregation”.32  No  doubt  both  versions  had  an  element  of  truth 
to  them. 

A week  later  seven  women  interrupted  a service  in  St  Giles’ 
Cathedral  by  chanting  “God  Save  Emmeline  Pankhurst”;  on  this 
occasion  they  were  arrested  and  charged  with  committing  a breach 
of  the  peace.  After  being  liberated  on  bail  they  were  tried  before 
Edinburgh  City  Police  Court  on  30  March.  There  were  several 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  the  chief  one  being  Sheriff  Guy,  an 
elder  of  St  Giles’,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  women’s  arrest. 
The  Rev.  G.  Stott,  Cramond,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
service,  testified  that  the  incident  caused  a “wave  of  excitement”; 
witnesses  for  the  defence  insisted  either  that  they  had  not  even 
heard  the  chant  or  else  that  it  had  caused  no  disturbance.  However, 
when  the  verdict  was  issued  the  following  day  the  women  were 
found  guilty  as  charged.  At  a WSPU  meeting  in  Edinburgh  that 
evening  a speaker  called  the  verdict  “an  example  of  what  the 
Church  might  be  reduced  to  when  it  had  lost  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Master”.33 

The  trial  and  sentence  did  not  stop  militant  suffragettes  from 
interrupting  church  services  in  other  Scottish  cities.  On  22  May  six 
members  of  the  WSPU  attended  the  morning  service  at  St  Paul’s 
Cathedral  Church,  Dundee,  and  offered  the  following  prayer:  “O 
God,  save  Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  all  prisoners  who  are  being 
tortured  for  conscience  sake.  Open  the  eyes  of  Thy  Church  to 
understand  this  movement.  Hear  us,  we  beseech  Thee.  Amen.” 
The  women  were  left  alone,  and  the  clergy  and  congregation 

'2  The  Suffragette , 24  October  1913;  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  16  March  1914. 

13 Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch,  Dundee  Advertiser,  and  Scotsman,  2 April  1914. 
Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch,  3 April  1914. 
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remained  kneeling  during  the  prayer.  The  1914  General  Assembly 
was  again  interrupted,  and  the  editor  of  the  Proceedings , the  Rev. 
George  Reith,  indulged  in  a diatribe  against  suffragettes,  calling 
their  policy  that  of  the  mosquito:  “secure  in  the  conviction  that 
masculine  chivalry,  which  still  survived  in  spite  of  their  provocative 
antics,  would  not  proceed  to  extremes  against  them”,  and  adding 
a note  about  the  “interesting  and  perhaps  relevant  fact  that  all 
stinging  insects  are  unsexed  females”.34 

In  July  activity  shifted  to  Perth  where  militant  suffragettes  were 
imprisoned  and  undergoing  forcible  feeding.  Aside  from  public 
meetings  and  a continuous  picket  outside  the  prison  gates,  WSPU 
members  attended  services  at  various  churches  in  Perth,  and 
offered  prayers  for  these  women.  Of  one  such  occasion  (at  St 
John’s  East  Parish  Church)  the  Dundee  Advertiser  reported  that 
after  the  suffragettes  finished  chanting  their  prayer  “one  of  the 
elders  stood  up  as  if  to  proceed  in  their  direction,  but  the  minister 
gave  him  a significant  look,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the 
incident”.  The  reporter  added  that  the  occurrence  “naturally^ 
created  not  a little  excitement  in  the  congregation,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  much  comment  when  the  service  was  over”.35 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  indicate  to  what  extent  this  comment  was 
censorious  and  to  what  extent  sympathetic. 

Still  in  Perth,  a week  later,  according  to  the  WSPU’s  journal, 
The  Suffragette,  at  the  Episcopal  St  Ninian’s  Cathedral,  five  women 
who  prayed  for  the  prisoners  “were  seized  with  great  violence, 
thrown  out  of  the  church,  and  the  door  was  locked.  One  man 
particularly  showed  great  brutality,  seizing  one  of  the  women  by 
the  neck,  and  placing  his  hand  over  her  mouth.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  protested  against  his  brutality.”  The 
following  week  the  women  were  again  praying  at  St  Ninian’s,  but 
this  time  they  were  asked  to  leave  quietly,  with  “none  of  the 
disgraceful  treatment  of  the  previous  Sunday”.36 

A few  days  after  that  war  was  declared,  the  WSPU  suspended 
all  militant  activity,  and  both  the  Home  Office  and  Scottish  Office 
unconditionally  released  and  pardoned  all  suffragette  prisoners. 
The  constitutional  societies  continued  to  press  for  suffrage,  and  in 
1918  women  householders  and  wives  of  householders  over  30  were 
granted  the  franchise. 

This  paper  has  centred  mainly  on  the  Church  ot  Scotland  and 
the  United  Free  Church,  so  it  is  fair  to  ask  about  the  other  churches 

34  Scotsman,  23  May  1914.  Rev.  George  Reith,  Reminiscences  of  the  United  Free 
Church  General  Assembly  (1909-29)  (Edinburgh,  1933),  152.  1 owe  this  reference 
to  Lesley  MacDonald. 

« Dundee  Advertiser,  13  July  1914.  The  minister  was  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Lee. 

The  Suffragette,  24  and  31  July  1914. 
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in  Scotland.  Interruptions  to  services  in  Episcopal  churches  have 
already  been  mentioned,  and  the  writer  of  a letter  to  the  Scotsman 
on  12  November  1913,  signed  EPISCOPALIAN,  objected  strongly 
to  the  fact  that  on  a recent  Sunday  a notice  of  a meeting  to  be  held 
in  respect  of  women’s  suffrage  “was  displayed  at  the  door  of  more 
than  one  Episcopal  Church  in  Edinburgh’’.  And  a pro-suffrage 
letter  in  the  Scotsman , on  20  December  of  the  same  year,  was 
signed  CHAIRWOMAN  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY  IN  SCOTLAND.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
only  the  two  numerically  powerful  churches  in  Scotland  which  were 
drawn  into  the  women’s  struggle;  they  simply  happened  to  be  the 
ones  that  received  most  coverage  in  the  press. 

As  has  been  noted,  most  presbyteries  in  Scotland  were  sharply 
divided  on  the  question.  The  idea  of  “separate  spheres”— that 
women  had  a different  role  in  life  from  men— was  still  very  strongly 
entrenched.37  Naturally  presbytery  members  had  to  be  careful  how 
they  expressed  themselves,  for  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  that  women  did  for  the  church,  it  would  clearly  not  be  politic 
to  offend  them.  It  is  likely  that  that  was  why  so  many  presbytery 
members  took  refuge  in  the  argument  that  a presbytery  should  not 
involve  itself  in  political  matters,  rather  than  express  their  real 
feelings  on  the  matter.  The  Scotsman ’s  editor,  who  had  no  need  for 
such  scruples,  probably  echoed  the  views  of  many  when  he  wrote 
that  “if  the  Church  were  to  take  sides  upon  the  question,  it  ought, 
in  fidelity  to  the  Scriptural  law  which  it  interprets,  to  range  itself 
against  the  advocates  of  women  suffrage.  St  Paul’s  authority  is  still 
unquestioned  in  the  Christian  community,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  recall  his  well-known  saying,  ‘I  suffer  not  a woman  to  teach  or 
usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence’.”38 

At  least  some  women  must  have  thought  about  this  paradox  for 
themselves.  In  a letter  in  the  Glasgow  Evening  Citizen  (4  December 
1913)  the  writer  of  a letter  signed  WOMAN  WORKER  expressed  the 
following  opinion:  “The  numbing  doctrines  of  contentment  and  sub- 
mission have  been  preached  and  preached  again  to  women,  because 
Eve  sinned;  this  in  the  20th  century,  in  the  face  of  science.  . . . Had 
women  but  thought  for  themselves,  surely  they  must  have  realised 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  a Church  which  calls  itself 
Christian  yet  preaches  St  Paul  to  its  women.” 

However,  this  attitude  was  rather  atypical,  even  amongst 
women  who  felt  that  the  churches  should  be  giving  greater  support 
to  the  cause  than  they  did.  More  usual — albeit  particularly  strongly 
expressed — was  the  following  response. 

•17  See  Brian  Harrison,  Separate  Spheres:  The  Opposition  to  Women’s  Suffrage  in 
Britain  (London,  1978). 

3S  The  Scotsman,  8 January  1914. 
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The  truth  is  that,  much  as  our  movement  would  benefit  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  Church,  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  the  Church  itself  would  be  even  greater.  The  decadence  of  the 
latter  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  become  divorced  from 
the  great  social  problems  of  the  day.  ...  If  it  is  ever  again  to 
become  a power  for  good  in  the  land,  it  must  plunge  into  the 
seething  vortex  of  problems  that  vex  modern  humanity, 
fearlessly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor.39 

Ironically,  it  was  a belief  in  the  essential  difference  of  the  sexes  that 
motivated  supporters  of  women’s  suffrage  within  the  churches  as 
much  as  it  did  the  anti-suffragists.  It  was  the  supposed  greater  purity 
and  spirituality  of  women  which — when  women  had  a say  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country — were  going  to  transform  society,  so  that 
drunkenness,  prostitution  and  similar  evils  would  disappear,  a belief  that 
was  arguably  as  unrealistic  as  the  one  which  considered  that  women  were 
temperamentally  unfit  to  vote  for  their  parliamentary  representatives.40 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  categorical  statement  about 
the  amount  of  support  the  women’s  suffrage  movement  received 
from  the  churches  in  Scotland.  The  presence  of  so  many  clergymen 
on  the  platform  with  Mrs  Pankhurst  in  Glasgow  in  1913,  and  the 
willingness  of  Glasgow  and  Irvine  presbyteries  to  pass  resolutions 
in  favour  of  women’s  suffrage,  suggests  greater  support  in  the  west 
than  in  the  east.  Although  the  wives  of  clergymen  were  also  on  that 
Pankhurst  platform  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  them 
played  an  active  part  in  the  movement.  The  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Chalmers  Smith,  a Glasgow  minister,  was  arrested  for  attempted 
fire-raising,  but  she  did  not  have  the  support  of  her  husband,  and 
in  fact  she  left  him  not  many  years  later.41  There  is  no  reason  to 
support  that  May  Grant  in  Dundee  had  her  father’s  support  either. 
Basically,  clergymen  in  Scotland  ran  the  same  gamut  as  other 
Scotsmen,  from  the  ultra-conservative  to  the  very  radical.42  The 
keenness  of  all  groups  to  enlist  clerical  support  highlights  how 
important  the  Church  was  to  the  lives  of  middle-class  men  and 
women  in  Edwardian  Scotland,  and  it  also  provides  a new 
perspective  on  the  women’s  suffrage  movement. 

39  Forward,  6 December  1913. 

4(1  A historian  of  the  movement  in  Ireland  makes  the  same  point  about  the  clergy’s 
attitude  there.  Cliona  Murphy,  The  Women’s  Suffrage  Movement  and  Irish 
Society  in  the  Early  Twentieth  Century  (Hemel  Hempstead,  1989),  156. 

41  Glasgow  Herald,  30  April  1985. 

42  According  to  Rosemary  Cullen  Owens,  Smashing  Times.  A History  of  the  Irish 
Women’s  Suffrage  Movement  1889-1922  (Dublin,  1984),  68,  both  the  Catholic 
and  Anglican  churches  in  Ireland  offered  unmitigated  opposition  to  women  s 
suffrage,  but  Cliona  Murphy,  Suffrage  Movement , chap.  6,  reveals  as  much 
diversity  of  opinion  there  as  in  Scotland. 
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